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Fail it did. Under' British supremacy for a hundred years it con- 
tinued, and then, in 1854, with almost no one to regret it, a tenure 
that had prevailed in Canada for nearly 250 years was replaced by simple 
freehold. Mr. Munro does not discuss very fully the causes of the 
failure of the seignorial system. There was room indeed for one more 
chapter, which should include this final survey of merits and defects. 
But within the limits he imposes on himself he has done his task ex- 
tremely well. He is always accurate. He has examined not merely the 
available printed sources but has also consulted manuscript material at 
Paris, Ottawa, and elsewhere, notably the copious Correspondence 
Generate, a mine of information regarding New France from which as 
yet only gleanings have been made. The bibliographical apparatus is 
excellent and altogether the book attains to a very high standard both 
of historical insight and of scholarship. It is satisfactory to know that 
the present work is soon to be supplemented by a volume of documents 
on seigniorial tenure, for the most part unpublished, which Mr. Munro 
has in preparation for the Champlain Society. 
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Saint George, Champion of Christendom and Patron Saint of Eng- 
land. By E. O. Gordon. (London, Swan Sonnenschein and Com- 
pany, 1907, pp. vii, 142.) Mr. Gordon's book is an attractive one, with 
its many choice illustrations of antiquities pertaining to the cult of St. 
George, and its richly embossed cover representing " the Victorious 
One" in combat with the dragon. The author has diligently collected 
every scrap of material, legendary, historical, literary, artistic, on the 
patron saint of England; and has divided his book into four parts 
dealing respectively with the life and martyrdom of the saint, his com- 
memoration in the liturgies and institutions of England, celebrated 
knights of the order of the Garter from the Tudor period to the pres- 
ent, and representations of the saint in sacred and secular art — even 
to the signs of hostelries. 

Quite naturally, the author has brought to notice very many inter- 
esting stories and local traditions concerning the saint's cult in Caerleon- 
on-Usk, Winchester, and Windsor; and in the second part of the book 
he has some really valuable material on William of Wykeham and his 
" poor scholars ". But as a whole the book has little historical worth. 
The author does not appear to discriminate in the least between legend, 
poetry, chronicle, and sealed documents for their value as sources. The 
Greek Menology, the Encomiums of the blessed Abba Theodotus, the 
Aurea Legenda of Jacobus de Voragine, Hardy ng's fifteenth-century 
Chronicle, Dr. Hook's Lives of the Archbishops, and Tennyson's Idyls 
of the King all bring equally welcome and sound grist to Mr. Gordon's 
mill. In fact he speaks in one place (p. 52) of a certain tradition as 
being " accepted " by Tennyson in his Idyls. 
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For the antiquary or the devoted tory who delights in the Duke of 
Argyll's Governor's Guide Mr. Gordon's book will contain much de- 
sirable information. The sections on the saint in art and on celebrated 
members of the order of St. George are rich in ecclesiastical lore and 
a sort of dignified ducal gossip : but there is too many a parenthetic 
passage on a most doubtful legendary text to suit the historical critic. 
For example, the author believes that a splinter of the True Cross, 
which it was the Empress Helena's "privilege to discover" (!) in 
Palestine, is contained in the orb of Edward the Confessor's sceptre 
among the regalia in the Tower; and he seems to share Eusebius's 
estimate of Constantine, to whom " we owe our ideal Christian soldier " 

(!!) (P- 137)- 

This quality of indifference to modern historical criticism seems to 
us a far more serious fault in the book than the occasional actual mis- 
statements of the author in calling Henry Tudor the " heir presumptive " 
to the English throne (p. 65), in deploring Gustavus's death "on the 
hard-won field of Lutzen in 1637 ", and in speaking of Abbey's paint- 
ings of King Arthur in "the Town Hall of Boston" (p. 56). 

D. S. Muzzey. 

The Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals. By 
E. P. Evans. (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1906, pp. x, 
384.) The subject of this book deals with one of the most interesting 
phases of medieval law; and the author's essay is entertaining if not 
very profound or original. The work consists of two essays, first pub- 
lished in 1884 but since rewritten, prefaced by an introduction in which 
the nature of the problem involved is clearly stated; an appendix con- 
tains copious extracts from accounts of trials, including in several 
cases the pleadings themselves and the sentence pronounced; and there 
is an excellent index and a surprisingly large bibliography. 

The second essay is of no interest to historians. It is a discussion 
of the philosophic basis of criminal responsibility and punishment, in 
which most theories now current are noticed, though hardly adequately 
discussed. The author's opinion appears to be that the justification for 
punishment is the combination of retribution and warning; the object 
to be punished must have the evil will which deserves to suffer and the 
capacity to take warning from the punishment of others. Applying 
this reasoning to the case of beasts, he concludes that they may possess 
the evil will, but not the capacity to be taught by example. In this 
respect beasts differ from brutal cranks, who may be so warned. Writ- 
ing in 1884, the author says there can be no doubt that the execution 
of Guiteau has greatly lessened the dangers of this kind to which the 
president of the United States is exposed. Later events render this 
dictum questionable, and illustrate the unscientific nature of the sort 
of speculation which this essay contains. 

The first essay entitled Bugs and Beasts before the Law, deals with 
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true historical material. The author has made an apparently exhaus- 
tive collection of instances both of injunctions and of criminal pro- 
ceedings against beasts. This material might have been treated in 
several ways so as to add to human knowledge. A careful study of 
the proceedings might have afforded a valuable insight into the work- 
ing of the medieval mind. There are circumstances related which 
appear to illustrate a tendency toward modern humanitarianism as early 
as the fifteenth century. Or the procedure might have been so ex- 
amined as to throw light on the history of legal doctrines. The process 
against non-human defendants now survives only in the case of inani- 
mate things; but for a thorough understanding of its nature a careful 
study of the position of animals in medieval law is necessary. The 
real basis of legal process against animals seems to have been the 
effort of the sovereign to restrain extra-judicial vengeance even against 
beasts, and to require a regular method of legal proceedings to fit every 
injury. 

The author throws no light on these problems. He is content with 
the task of the journalist; he reports facts and makes such comments 
as would appeal to the man in the street. It is easy to turn to ridicule 
the ways and thoughts of an age long past ; but to search with sympathy 
and insight for the real meaning of such ways and thoughts is the 
historian's task. From the point of view of the student of history Mr. 
Evans's book presents to the English reader in accessible form materials 
for study but it offers few original or helpful suggestions towards the 
use of these materials. 

J. H. Beale, jr. 

A Short History of Mediaeval Peoples from the Dawn of the Chris- 
tian Era to the Fall of Constantinople. By Robinson Souttar. (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907, pp. vii, 682.) In its plan this 
book is evidently a continuation of a previous volume by the same author, 
rather than based on a modern conception of the term " mediaeval ". 
Having written a " short history of ancient peoples " Mr. Souttar now 
begins with a review of the Augustan age and devotes three chapters 
to Roman literature before taking up the serious narrative of the reign 
of Tiberius. The progress of the Roman Empire from that time until 
the death of Justinian occupies more than half of the large volume. 
Comfortable space is found in seventy-two pages for a sketch of Mo- 
hammedanism and an equal measure is allotted to the Crusades. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to the Byzantine Empire from Jus- 
tinian to the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

Of western Europe there is no mention, except in connection with 
the Roman Empire. The Goths and Vandals are chronicled, but of 
the great Germanic movement in the West and North; of the begin- 
nings of modern European nations ; of the rise and culmination of feudal 
institutions ; of the great German-Roman Empire, and of other impor- 
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tant events and phenomena which come within the dates set by the 
title, there is nothing said except by incidental reference. Therefore, 
to one who has not seen the book the name is misleading. It should 
be called the " Roman and Byzantine Empires ", or words to that 
effect. 

Thus much having been said of its designation, the book takes its 
place, as a popular review of these great periods. No pretence of new 
investigation is made, and, in fact, all the paraphernalia of research are 
carefully banished. From cover to cover not a foot-note disfigures 
the pages, and only now and then is some modern authority quoted, 
or referred to in the text. The reader appears to be in safe hands, 
however, for the current modern opinion is not departed from, unless 
the author takes occasion to differ with some one as to the causes of 
the decline and fall of the Empire, or as to the effect of Christianity 
upon early political and social institutions. He is emphatic in his 
high valuation of the new religion. 

For the most part the book deals with the externals of history. 
The great political movements of this period form indeed an essential 
and interesting part of the story, and perhaps one ought not to expect 
more in a work of these dimensions; but the economic and social life 
of the people are so woven into the fabric of Roman history that an 
author's conclusions about the causes of things are much more illumi- 
nating when grounded on a reasonable amount of descriptive detail. 
The work will, however, serve a useful purpose if it leads to greater 
familiarity with this momentous epoch. ]". M. Vincent. 

Umayyads and 'Abbdsids. Being the fourth part of Jurji Zaydan's 
History of Islamic Civilization. Translated by D. S. Margoliouth, 
D.Litt, Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. 
[Printed for the Trustees of the " E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ".] (Ley- 
den, E. J. Brill; London, Luzac and Company, 1907, pp. xv, 325.) 
Among the interesting literary movements of the present day is the 
revival of Arabic literature and learning now taking place in Egypt. 
Whether this movement is due to the conditions brought about by 
Lord Cromer's administration, an administration which has added so 
greatly to the material prosperity of Egypt and of which every Eng- 
lishman has good reason to be proud, whether it be due to an attempted 
Pan-Islamic revival, or whether it be due to some other cause or com- 
bination of causes, its extent and influence are such that Professor 
Margoliouth is justified in speaking of it in his preface to the translation 
of Zaydan's book as a " renaissance of Arabic literature and learning 
in that country, surpassing all that might have been imagined ". He 
well says : " Societies formed for the encouragement of Arabic litera- 
ture are constantly bringing to light important texts bearing on Mo- 
hammedan history, antiquities, and religion : and a whole series of 
magazines and reviews, such as the Muktaiaf, the Hildl, the Muktabis, 
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the Mandr, the Muhit, the Diyd, and others, while providing lighter 
entertainment for the educated in Egypt, also devote some of their 
pages to the study of works which interest European Orientalists." 
The editor of one of these magazines, the Hildl, Mr. G. Zaidan (to use 
the transliteration employed in the preface) who is, we are told, a 
Syrian by birth, but who has lived in Cairo for many years, is the 
author of the present book, which is the fourth part of his History 
of Islamic Civilisation. 

Even if this work had no claim on our attention other than the 
fact that it gives to the western reader knowing no Arabic the oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with one of the productions of the 
literary movement referred to, it would still repay reading. But the 
reader soon discovers that the contents of the book will reward study, 
quite apart from the question as to what movement produced it. To 
show the wide range of topics treated it may be well to give the 
headings of a few sections taken almost at random. The following may 
be noted: Settlement of Aliens in Arabia; Classes of Arabs within 
Islam ; Growth of the Population by the Increasing Birth Rate ; Slaves 
and Freedmen in Islam; Growth of Town Life among the Arabs after 
the Conquest ; Clients and their Treatment in the Umayyad Period ; 
'Abbasid Policy in the Treatment of their Subjects; Persecution of 
Tolerated Sects in 'Abbasid Times; The Barmecides and their Place in 
the Empire; The Turkish Army and Public Affairs; The Seljuk Dyn- 
asty and its Branches; Policy of the Spanish Umayyads; Timur Lenk. 

There are few references to Western writers, but the author cites 
between thirty and forty Oriental works, and has evidently read widely 
and thought carefully. In a work covering so long a period and such 
a range of topics there are inevitably points about which there is 
room for difference of opinion, but the book is an interesting and 
stimulating account of the civilization of an important period, and 
reflects great credit on its author. Western students owe a debt both 
to the accomplished translator, Professor Margoliouth, and to the trus- 
tees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial for making this valuable work 
accessible to them. j R. Jewett. 

Der Kirchenstaat unter Klemens V. [Abhandlungen sur Mittleren und 
Neueren Geschichte, herausgegeben von Georg von Below, Heinrich 
Finke, und Friedrich Meinecke, Heft 1.] Von Anton Eitel. (Berlin 
und Leipzig, Walther Rothschild, 1907, pp. 218.) This monograph on 
the political fortunes of the Papal States at the opening of the fourteenth 
century is the first of a series of special studies in medieval and modern 
history edited by Below, Finke, and Meinecke. Since the appearance 
of Sugenheim's Entstehung und Ausbildung des Kirchenstaats (1854) 
no attempt has been made to deal in a thorough fashion with the very 
critical period of papal rule in Italy which intervened between the full 
acknowledgment of the temporal sovereignty of the Church by Rudolf 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XIII. — 12. 
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of Hapsburg (1279) and the firm establishment of the vicarial authority 
by the strong statesmanship of John XXII. (1316-1334). The numer- 
ous excellent French works on the Avignon papacy have paid too little 
attention to Italy, while von Reumont and Gregorovius, too intent on 
the dramatic strife of barons and populace in Rome, have slighted the 
influence of Clement's vicars and legates. Furthermore, Theiner's pub- 
lication of the Register of Clement, Finke's discovery of important 
material in the archives at Barcelona, and the author's own finds among 
the Roman records, make this study a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the medieval Church. 

After a short sketch of the troubled state of Tuscany (which, though 
not part of the papal lands, nevertheless lent them its own political 
complexion), Dr. Eitel traces the efforts of Clement's vicars to bring 
order and authority into the Patrimonium Petri, the Campagna-Maritima, 
the Duchy of Spoleto, the Mark of Ancona, the Romagna, Ferrara, and 
Este. Though he promises in his preface to " avoid everything that 
has interest merely for the local historian ", he finds it hard to avoid 
following in the footsteps of the local annalist, and again and again 
falls into passages of rather petty chronicles — especially in the later 
chapters of the book. But all scholars who have attempted to thread 
the maze of what the genial chronicle of Parma calls " prelia magna 
et tumultus quasi per singula loca " in the Romagna and the Mark will 
judge the author lightly for a bit of rambling. 

The main contention and final contribution of Dr. Eitel's monograph 
is the vindication of the essential statesmanship of Clement V. in the 
management of the Italian provinces, after the violent phratricism of 
Boniface VIII. and the weak complaisance of Benedict XL Instead of 
one master in the papal lands, when Clement V. was elected to the 
chair of St. Peter, there were as many masters as there were turbulent 
cities and powerful families. This state of anarchy in his patrimony 
prescribed for Clement a policy of tortuous diplomacy reinforced, so 
far as possible, by the arms of France and Naples. The thoroughness 
with which Clement accomplished his political task (meeting failure 
only in Ferrara and Este) made possible the triumphs of the states- 
manship of John XXII. in economic and administrative reforms. 

One could wish that the excellent chapter on " Die Provinzialver- 
fassung im Kirchenstaat " were much longer; but the author explains 
in a note (p. 58) that he is reserving the thorough treatment of the 
" Verfassung des Kirchenstaats " from Innocent III. to the end of the 
Avignon period for a special treatise. D. S. Muzzey. 

Le Poete J. Fr. Regnard en son Chasteau de Grillon. fitude Topo- 
graphique, Litteraire et Morale. Par Joseph Guyot. (Paris, Picard et 
fils, 1907, pp. viii, 208.) In 1699 the dramatist Regnard bought the 
chateau of Grillon, lying to the southwest of Paris, near Dourdan, and 
in 1700, after he had taken possession of the estate, purchased the office 
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of lieutenant of the waters and forests of Dourdan, which carried with 
it the title of councillor to the king. For the remaining nine years of 
his life he combined the profession of playwright with the amusements 
of a country gentleman, writing comedies and riding to the hounds. 
But of this existence only the bare outline has been known, and the 
object of the present monograph is to furnish such additional informa- 
tion as may be gleaned from local sources. The difficulties of this task 
were increased by the destruction of the chateau half a century ago, 
after it had been deformed by various attempts to convert it into a 
factory. By summoning early recollections, however, and by correcting 
them by means of old views of the manor and descriptions of the build- 
ings found in the bill of sale of 1699, M. Guyot has succeeded in pre- 
senting a clear idea of the interior and exterior of Grillon. To repro- 
duce the life that Regnard led during his occupancy the author had at 
his disposal the records of the families of the neighborhood, and inven- 
tories which were made of the personal belongings of Regnard, first 
at the time of his death, and later, when his estate was settled. These 
facts, reinforced by the author's knowledge of the theatres and come- 
dians of Paris and his acquaintance with the customs and spirit of the 
time, are so handled as to give us a vivid impression of Regnard's occu- 
pations and diversions, though the increase in biographical data remains 
quite inconsiderable. 

The inventories form the most important part of the new material 
and are printed at length in the appendix. They describe to us in detail 
the appointments of a well-to-do establishment. The notaries who made 
them took their task most seriously. Each room of the chateau was 
visited in turn and its contents written down and appraised. The 
appraisal is sometimes by the lot, more often by the piece. While the 
valuation seems in many cases but an approximate estimate, we can 
learn in a general way how different furnishings were regarded. We 
select a few articles. Books are held cheaply, hardly more than a Iivre 
each, mirrors are expensive, tapestries are considered to be worth more 
than furniture, as an upholstered armchair and three chairs with uphol- 
stered backs are returned at ten livres for the four. Gilt furniture is 
rated higher, but four pictures in gilt frames are assessed at twenty 
livres only. Silverware is valuable, the contents of Grillon amounting 
to over six thousand livres. Three horses are assessed at three hundred 
livres, while the hay provided for them is valued at two hundred, and 
their harness at twenty. 

The volume is issued in a limited edition at the author's expense, is 
printed on fine paper and handsomely illustrated with engravings and 
cuts of Grillon and Dourdan. F. M. Warren. 

Map of the World by Jodocus Hondius, 1611. Edited by Edward 
Luther Stevenson, Ph.D. and Joseph Fischer, S.J. Facsimile issued 
under the joint auspices of the American Geographical Society and the 
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Hispanic Society of America. (New York, 1907; portfolio of eighteen 
sectional sheets and one sheet containing a reduction of the whole map; 
accompanying text, 19 pp. and two illustrations.) In a way this repro- 
duction commemorates the four-hundredth anniversary of the first nam- 
ing of America by Waldseemiiller, to whom Josse de Hondt (or Jodocus 
Hondius) was a worthy successor. He was born at Wacken, Flanders, 
in 1563; became proficient in Latin and Greek, and studied painting, 
mathematics, and cosmography. On account of the religious persecu- 
tions in his own country during the war with Spain, he removed to 
England, and in London worked for some years as a maker of mathe- 
matical instruments and a designer of fonts for the typefounders, be- 
side pursuing the vocation of an engraver of maps. He was the founder 
of a well-known family of painters and engravers. He has not received 
the critical biographical consideration which his fame deserves. He 
removed from London to Amsterdam, where his son, Josse, was born 
in 1593, and where he himself died on February 16, 161 1. His business 
in the Calverstraete was continued by his son, Hendrik (1 588-1658), 
who became a noted engraver. In 1604 Jodocus Hondius acquired the 
collection of copperplates left by the death of Mercator, which we 
know from Hondius's 1605 edition of Ptolemy's Geographic. These 
plates he reissued from time to time in editions of Mercator's Atlas 
and in other ways. Neither he nor his son, Hendrik, improved very 
much upon the Atlas, but they extended it. The Dutch school built 
upon the foundations of Mercator, and continued the errors of the 
Ptolemaic system. His praenomen lived in a son (baptized in 1593) and 
in his son (baptized in 1622), from which confusion has resulted; but 
it is evident that this map was the work of the original Jodocus Hondius. 

The map is of huge size, and is known by but one original exemplar, 
which is in the collection of the late Prince Franz von Waldburg zu 
Wolfegg-Waldsee, in Wiirttemberg, where it was found by Father 
Fischer, of Feldkirch, Austria, in 1901, the same year that he discovered 
the great Waldseemiiller world-maps of 1507 and 15 16, in the same 
castle. It was in a bad condition, considerably crumpled, torn and 
mounted upon a coarse linen, but was entrusted to Father Ehrle, of 
the Vatican, whose ability to restore such things is shown again by the 
remarkable results attained. The photographic negatives were made in 
Feldkirch under favorable supervision, and the reproduction was made 
in the establishment of Edward Bierstadt, by the artotype or gelatine 
process, the results being admirable. The actual publication and prepa- 
ration of the text, printed by De Vinne, were done by Professor Steven- 
son of Rutgers College. 

In this map Hondius showed independent initiative and made some 
contributions to geographical records, but he also continued the errors 
which had persisted for over a century. It could not have been finished 
before 1610, because it shows the results of recent voyages and dis- 
coveries, such as Weymouth's (1602), Champlain's (1604), Hudson's 
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(1608), and an unsuccessful attempt to reach China by way of Novaja 
Semlja, in 1609. But aside from its cartographical value, its absorb- 
ing interest is as a work of art. It is, we believe, the finest copper- 
plate world-map of great size which has survived or is known. Its 
large border-panels are scenes in the jungle, etc., and around the hemi- 
spheres are biblical scenes and emblematic figures, while other parts 
contain portraits of Mercator, Hondius, Drake, Cavendish, Magellan and 
Noort. The figures of ships are valuable for illustrative uses and for 
a study of naval architecture. The original map is a monument and so 
is its reproduction. Victor Hugo Paltsits. 

Lettres du Comte Valentin Esterhasy a sa Femme, 1784-17P2, avec 
une Introduction et des Notes par Ernest Daudet. (Paris, Plon, Nourrit 
et Cie, 1907, pp. viii, 429.) In his introduction to the Memoires du 
Comte Valentin Esterhasy published in 1905 (reviewed in the American 
Historical Review, July, 1906, vol. XL, p. 935) M. Daudet quoted some 
letters from the count to his wife. These quotations caused the readers 
of the Memoires to demand a fuller publication of the correspondence. 
M. Daudet presents in this volume such of the letters as seem to him 
worth while for the period extending from the count's marriage to the 
daughter of the Comte d'Hallweil in March, 1784, to the outbreak of 
war in April, 1792. He promises to follow this volume with a similar 
one for the later period, extending to the death of the count in July, 1805. 

The earlier letters narrate the experiences of the count in court 
circles. Both the Memoires and the Lettres give abundant evidence of 
the intimate friendship of the count with Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
and the Comte d'Artois. Of equal interest in this period are the letters 
written during his tours of military inspection as governor of Rocroy. 
His Hungarian and Austrian connections made him persona grata at 
the court of the Archduchess Maria Christina, which he visited at the 
moment when the intrigues of Joseph II. threatened to precipitate a 
war with the Dutch. This visit afforded opportunities for observations 
of the Austrian army which he compares with the French army in his 
letter of July 28, 1785. The letters of this period also describe his 
residence in the family of the Due de Choiseul during the last illness 
of the great minister, and his trip to visit his mother at Vigan, near 
Nimes, in 1786. 

From these sketches of court, military, and provincial life under the 
Ancien Regime, the reader is suddenly jumped over three interesting 
years, for which M. Daudet has found no letters, and landed in the 
midst of the Revolution. The first letters of this new period describe 
the emigration of the count and his family first to St. Albans and then 
to Tournai. With no flattering pen Esterhazy depicts the bedraggled 
ceremony and gaiety of the princes and their followers, the divided 
councils, the petty intrigues, and the dissipation, which proved that the 
clear mind and the strong hand to direct and manage were absent from 
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Coblenz no less than from the Tuileries. The letters of August 8 and 
9, 1791, are noteworthy on this point. The count's Austrian connec- 
tions caused the Comte d'Artois to take him as his personal companion 
to the conference at Pillnitz. As an immediate result of the confer- 
ence, the count was hurried off to represent the Bourbon interests at 
St. Petersburg. From his first audience, described in his letter of Sep- 
tember 15, 1791, until the death of the Tsaritsa Catherine, he continued at 
this post, the recipient of the marked personal favor of the empress. 

This volume makes little contribution to the knowledge of events, 
but is a welcome addition to the literature illuminating the Revolution. 

George M. Dutcher. 

L'Ancien Regime en Lorraine et Barrois d'apres des Documents 
Inedits (1608-1789). Quatrieme fidition. Revue et Augmentee d'un 
fipisode de la Revolution en Lorraine. Par Cardinal Mathieu. (Paris, 
Champion, 1907, pp. xxiv, 539.) The recent religious troubles in France 
have afforded Cardinal Mathieu a pretext for reprinting his doctor's 
thesis which was presented at the University of Nancy under the pro- 
fessorship of M. Rambaud in 1878. The similarity in method to M. 
Rambaud's well-known Histoire de la Civilisation en France shows 
clearly the hand of the master. The volume is one of the earliest and 
one of the best of the numerous works on the local history of the 
Ancien Regime and the Revolution which have been produced by his- 
torical students under the Third Republic. The second half of the 
eight-page list of authorities shows how much work has been done in 
the history of Lorraine alone in the past thirty years. In spite of this 
flood of new materials, the cardinal has made but slight changes in 
preparing the new edition. He should have inserted at least one good 
map of the province, though several are desirable for the proper eluci- 
dation of the narrative. The volume opens with a careful historical 
retrospect for the purpose of defining the term Lorraine. Then, assum- 
ing that the Revolution was directed against the Church, the adminis- 
tration, and the nobility, the author devotes a series of chapters to the 
conditions in Lorraine, in each of these particulars, in the eighteenth 
century. Important chapters deal with " opinion " in Lorraine and its 
manifestations prior to 1789, and with the elections of 1789 and the 
cahiers. There is added to this edition an account of the trial of Char- 
lotte de Rutant, a native of Saulxures-les-Nancy, who was executed at 
Paris in October, 1793. Cardinal Mathieu has honestly attempted to 
deal justly with the various persons, classes, institutions, and condi- 
tions, but his clericalism and conservatism are frequently obvious. 
While he does not hesitate to confess that evils existed in the Church 
under the Ancien Regime, he is at pains to clear the Church of blame 
and to charge most of the evil to the unrighteous greed of laymen, 
especially lay rulers. The book is a careful piece of work, cautious and 
moderate in tone. It is to be recommended to the student who desires 
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a detailed account of the exact conditions in one of the French prov- 
inces prior to the Revolution, written by one inclined to sympathize with 
the old order. The reader should remember that Lorraine was a re- 
cently annexed frontier province which had suffered many vicissitudes 
during the century before the Revolution, and that the conditions there 
were unusually complex and confused. George M. Dutcher. 

An invaluable help for the student of modern Italian history is Pro- 
fessor Ernesto Masi's Catalogo di Alcuni Libri per la Storia del Risor- 
gimento, issued in the admirable series, Biblioteca Storica Andrea Ponti. 
Professor Masi is one of the acutest critics of this period, and he has 
written in this brochure not only a list of the leading works but an 
outline of the historical evolution itself. Addressing primarily young 
Italians, he confines this list to books in either Italian or in French, 
but these, we need hardly remark, comprise nineteen-twentieths of the 
really vital material. Anyone who has mastered the works here dis- 
cussed will be in a position to specialize intelligently. Professor Masi's 
swift but penetrating summary, which may be read in a couple of hours, 
is a model. It is to be hoped that his Catalogo, which is issued in the 
beautifully printed Ponti series, may be put into such a form that it will 
get the wide circulation which it merits. Evidently, no college or work- 
ing library should be without it. W. R. T. 

L' Assistance sous la Seconde Republique (1848-1851), par Ferdinand- 
Dreyfus. (Paris, fidouard Comely et Cie, 1907, pp. 220.) The volume, 
opening with a sketch of the treatment of poverty in France between 
1795 and 1848, forms a sequel to previous studies by the same author 
on the First Republic, and the series is to be completed by a similar 
work on the Third. In philanthropic projects the revolution of 1848 
cherished at the outset the same ideals as the Constituent Assembly. 
It dreamt of liberating society from all suffering. To the provisional 
government the droit au travail seemed the panacea; but this view met 
with the opposition of the bourgeoisie, and the government, on its fall, 
bequeathed the unsolved problem to its successors. The coup d'etat of 
December 2, 1851, found the much debated question in the same status. 
The present work is an acute discussion of the various steps leading to 
this nugatory result as well as of contemporary measures actually 
passed with a view to social amelioration. 

A Bird's-Eye View of American History. By Leon C. Prince of the 
Pennsylvania Bar and the Faculty of Dickinson College. (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907, pp. vi, 364.) A summary of four cen- 
turies of American history within the limits of 350 small pages subjects 
the narrative to compression so heroic that the reviewer's criticism must 
be largely of perspective. Practically as much space is accorded to 
Pennsylvania, 1664-1681, as to all the New England colonies, 1620- 
1691. To the development of American literature is allotted a total 
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of sixteen lines, one-half the space given to the exploits and burial of 
John Paul Jones. Monroe's " cocked hat and costume in the fashion 
of the Revolution ", and " the magnificence of the personal appearance 
of ' Hancock the Superb ' " catch the bird's eye, though it takes no note 
of such matters as the New England Confederation or Albany Congress ; 
the preliminaries which led to the Federal Convention; the Know- 
Nothing Party ; or " Uncle Tom's Cabin ". 

A few errors may be cited: McKinley's assassination took place a 
day later than stated. It is twice asserted that the Constitution " for- 
bade the importation of slaves after 1808 ". Twice, with especial em- 
phasis, is the startling and unwarranted statement made that New York, 
Rhode Island, and Virginia " came into the Union on the express con- 
dition that they could withdraw whenever they might choose to do so ". 
Although a chapter of The Silver Question in Politics comprises one- 
sixteenth of the whole book, it gives no clean-cut account of the alleged 
"Crime of '73" which loomed so large in the controversy; it declares: 
" This anti-silver legislation inevitably cheapened the commercial value 
of the white metal ", but makes no mention of the enormous increase 
in the annual production of silver ; it omits all reference to the twelve 
years ~f experience with silver purchase and coinage under the Bland- 
Allison Act. 

In view of the space-limits of the book, some topics receive sur- 
prisingly comprehensive treatment, e. g., the comparison of the French 
and English as colonists ; the causes of the Revolutionary War, and of 
the War of 1812 ; the course of Reconstruction. In general the discus- 
sion is well-balanced, but some statements will call forth dissent. In 
discussing Revolutionary Doctrine and Modern Practice the author con- 
cludes : " It was the plain intention of the framers of the Constitution 
that the Republic should, if it wanted to, hold dependencies indefinitely 
and never allow them to become anything else." It is true that the 
" Whig Party left no permanent legislation ", but the statement that " it 
was not associated with any great or vital facts in American history " 
needs decided qualification. Of the Negro of To-day Mr. Prince takes 
a thoroughly one-sided and pessimistic view. He emphasizes " the 
beneficent and humanizing influence of white control ", which passed 
away with slavery; dismisses in three lines the progress and promise of 
" an exceedingly small class of intelligent and efficient colored people " 
and then devotes several pages to a vigorous presentation of the con- 
siderations which lead him to conclude : " At his present rate of deteriora- 
tion the American negro is destined to a certain and not distant 
extinction." 

To the mature reader this outline will prove serviceable in connec- 
tion with more extended histories. The book's usefulness, however, is 
greatly impaired by the inexcusable omission of an index, for which 
the so-called Outline of American History — a mere list of the author's 
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chapter-headings and their sub-topics — is but a clumsy and ineffective 
substitute. George H. Haynes. 

A Short History of the American Navy. By John R. Spears. 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907, pp. vi, 134.) Mr. Spears's 
little book is published under the auspices of the " Navy League of 
the United States ", an organization of which General Horace Porter 
is the president. The purposes of this publication may be gathered 
from the purposes of the league, which are " to acquire and spread 
before the citizens of the country information as to the condition of 
its naval forces and ships, and to awaken public interest and activity 
in all matters tending to aid, improve, and develop the efficiency of 
the Navy ". With these ends in view and with a limited amount of 
space at his disposal, the author naturally produced a brief, popular, 
sketchy narrative of the navy. This book is not to be taken too seri- 
ously. It of course makes no pretensions to scholarship and has neither 
foot-notes nor index. It contributes little new knowledge and fortu- 
nately not many errors worthy of being noted — just the usual small 
slips that one is likely to find in popular volumes. For instance, the 
Continental navy contained somewhat more than " forty-seven ships " 
(p. 3); and at the end of the Revolution four vessels and not "one" 
remained in service (p. 15). Of more importance are some misstate- 
ments (p. 1) respecting the founding of the Continental navy, which 
are derived from Buell's Paul Jones. It should be said whenever oc- 
casion offers that the romancing Buell is to be read for his story and 
not for his facts, which when quoted should always be verified. Some 
fault, were one disposed, might be found with the composition of the 
book, which seems to indicate haste on the part of the author. The 
curious student might like to learn the original source of a few of 
Mr. Spears's quotations; for instance, the words of Captain Pearson 
of the Serapis, who shortly before his engagement with the Bon 
Homme Richard " turned to his surgeon and said : ' Doctor, the stranger 
is probably Paul Jones. If so there is work ahead ' " (p. 12). 

This book contains thirteen chapters. One of them treats of the 
Continental navy; one, of the naval war with France; one, of the 
Tripolitan War; four, of the Naval War of 1812; one, of the navy in 
the Civil War; and one, of the navy in the Spanish-American War. 
Of the remaining four chapters, three give an account of the naval 
material, and one of naval organization. One of the chapters on the 
Naval War of 1812 treats of the origin of this war. The author's 
version of the confused history of this period is rather unsatisfactory 
and is ultra-patriotic. Throughout the book runs the moral that an 
efficient navy is necessary for the maintenance of peace. 

Charles Oscar Paullin. 

Heroes of the Navy in America. By Charles Morris. (Phila- 
delphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1907, pp. 320.) Mr. 
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Morris's book belongs to the popular variety, and is exceedingly well 
adapted to the needs of young readers. It is replete with incident and 
action, and is written in a pleasing and spirited manner, with short, 
sharp, and clear sentences. Treating chiefly, although not entirely, 
of our naval successes, it presents a rather one-sided and flattering 
picture of our naval history as a whole. A book of naval " heroes ", 
however, could not well do otherwise. 

Of the twenty-eight heroes here treated, eight, O'Brien, Biddle, 
John Paul Jones, Dale, Barry, Arnold, Tucker, and Barney, belong to 
the Revolutionary War; one, Truxtun, distinguished himself in the 
naval war with France; three, Preble, Bainbridge, and Decatur, may be 
assigned to the Tripolitan War; ten, Hull, Jacob Jones, Blakely, 
Lawrence, Morris, David Porter, O. H. Perry, Macdonough, Reid, and 
Stewart, found a theatre for their daring deeds in the War of 1812; 
one, M. C. Perry, became famous for his expedition to Japan; three, 
Farragut, D. D. Porter, and dishing, achieved their fame during the 
Civil War; and two, Dewey and Hobson, were the heroes of the late 
conflict with Spain. No two men would probably agree upon the same 
list of twenty-eight names for a naval hall of fame. It is doubtful 
whether the brief career of Nicholas Biddle entitles him to enrollment. 
Mr. Morris has done more than justice to the worthies of the War of 
1812, who number ten or possibly twelve if we include Bainbridge and 
Decatur. To Morris's three naval celebrities of the Civil War, we 
should wish to add a few names, possibly those of Worden, Winslow, 
Flusser, and Semmes. 

The author has generally been careful of his facts. Depending upon 
secondary authorities he has, however, naturally copied a few of their 
errors. Those that I have noted are of minor importance. For in- 
stance, the General Monk was not the last prize of the Revolutionary 
War (p. 86) ; O. H. Perry did not take part in the defense of Balti- 
more (p. 225) ; the Fulton the Second was not the first steam war- 
vessel in our navy (p. 262) ; and M. C. Perry did not plan the con- 
struction of the Missouri and Mississippi (p. 263). The proper 
spellings of the names of the two brigs captured by Captain John Barry 
in May, 1781, are Atalanta and Trepassey. " Truxtun " is believed 
to be the preferable spelling of the name of the chief officer in the naval 
war with France. 

Mr. Morris's book is accompanied with twelve illustrations, chiefly 
of naval engagements. It has no index. 

Charles Oscar Paullin. 

A Guide to Massachusetts Local History. Compiled by Charles A. 
Flagg. (Salem, Mass., The Salem Press Company, 1907, pp. x, 256.) 
This is, as the title-page indicates, " a bibliographic index to the litera- 
ture of the towns, cities and counties of the state, including books, pam- 
phlets, articles in periodicals and collected works, books in preparation, 
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historical manuscripts, newspaper clippings, etc." The material listed 
includes political and military history, descriptive writings, and collected 
genealogy and biography. It excludes natural history, educational and 
religious history, excepting that references to the history of the old 
original churches are given, and it also leaves out, as beside the point, 
the history of institutions, societies, and industries, town, city, and 
state documents, directories, maps, addresses, sermons, individual biog- 
raphy, genealogies of individual families, and official manuscript records 
in the hands of their legal custodians, which are described in the reports 
of the state record commissioner. General works are given first; then, 
in order, the material under the counties, which are alphabetically 
arranged, and, under the counties, the material relating to the towns, 
which are alphabetically arranged, likewise. The arrangement is con- 
venient, and the use of the work is facilitated by an index to localities 
which gives both their present and obsolete names. In the body of the 
work the names of the localities are followed with outline statements 
of the original designation of the territory in question, date of incorpo- 
ration, changes in limits, etc. This information, for the most part, is 
based on that contained in the Manual of the Massachusetts general 
court; certain changes have been made when they seemed necessary, 
but, in these cases, the authority is not named. That Mr. Flagg has 
been generous in defining the scope of his undertaking is apparent to 
anyone at all acquainted with the extent of the literature of the local 
history in a state in which historical and antiquarian interest has been 
developed as in Massachusetts. The results of his industry are highly 
successful. Some of his spoils may have escaped, it is true, though his 
drag-net has been thrown far out, and local investigators and anti- 
quarians have helped him draw it in. This, however, can best be told 
in the practical use of the Guide. But, in bibliography, he is either 
a hopeless optimist or else a beginner who dares use the word " com- 
plete ". Mr. Flagg went into a field that had been explored by Colburn 
so long ago as a quarter of a century, and has well accomplished a 
necessary task. The mechanical features of the book are pleasing. 

W. A. S. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, second series, 
volume XX. (Boston, the Society, 1907, pp. xviii, 614.) This volume 
contains the proceedings of the society from January 1906 to March 
1907, inclusive. Refined scholarship, literary experience, and good 
taste characterize its contents; but it cannot be said that they make an 
important addition to historical knowledge. One-fourth of the volume 
is taken up with biographical sketches of deceased members. So im- 
portant are these deemed that, no such sketch of Charles Sumner hav- 
ing, it appears, been inserted in the series during the thirty-three years 
since he died, one is now printed in the present volume, surely a super- 
fluous attention to a member whose life has been so amply recorded 
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elsewhere. Yet there is good reading in these sketches, and finished 
appreciations of a sort not common in the United States. Another 
fourth of the volume is taken up with portions of the correspondence 
of William Duane, moderately interesting. They make it possible to 
estimate the real calibre and attainments of one who was, it is well 
known, a power in his time, and illustrate, to a world still unduly 
impressed with the value of newspaper writers, the pithy saying of 
Oxenstjerna, Nescis quantilla prudentia homines regantur. Of the rest 
of the volume a large part is contributed by the president of the society, 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, and the most interesting thing in it is 
his discussion, apropos of Fitzmaurice's Life of Lord Granville, of the 
causes by which Great Britain was prevented (and barely prevented) 
from recognizing the Confederacy. Next most interesting is Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn's somewhat disorderly account of St. John de Crevecceur. 

Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College; with Annals 
of the College History. Volume IV., July, 1778-June, 1792. By 
Franklin Bowditch Dexter, Litt. D. (New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1907, pp. 752.) Doubtless the plan and character of Dr. Dexter's 
work have already become familiar from the preceding volume. The 
collegiate year is taken as a unit, beginning with the annals, then fol- 
lows a list of the graduates of that year, followed by brief biographical 
sketches of these in alphabetical order. A list is given of all works 
which the subject of the sketch may have published (the predominance 
of sermons is noticeable), also a list of authorities consulted in the 
preparation of the sketch. The biography is oftener than otherwise 
simply a chronicle of the man's career, though now and then there are 
more definite portrayals of character. In examining the lists of gradu- 
ates for these years we meet with several noteworthy names. For in- 
stance, in the class of 1778, there is Joel Barlow, " Noachus " Webster, 
and " Oliverus " Wolcott; in the class of 1781 "Jacobus" Kent; in that 
of 1785, Return Jonathan Meigs and " Timotheus " Pitkin. The annals 
are very brief, usually not more than a page for the year, yet in the 
lines and between the lines we get frequent and vivid glimpses of the 
times, manners, and men at Old Yale that interest even those who are 
not her sons. We see also the trials of the country reflected in the 
tribulations of the college. For instance, in the year 1 779-1780, "at 
Commencement Professor Daggett presented to the Corporation an 
earnest remonstrance on account of the inadequacy of his salary in 
this time of inflated prices ". The preparation of this work has involved 
wide research into a great variety of sources, and Dr. Dexter deserves 
large credit for the service he has done for the history of Yale. 

The Story of Bacon's* Rebellion. By Mary Newton Stanard. (New 
York and Washington, The Neale Publishing Company, 1907, pp. 181.) 
In spite of the considerable darkness that has surrounded it, " Bacon's 
Rebellion " in Virginia in 1676 has always drawn the attention of 
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historical students as being pregnant with meaning, as it has also 
strongly attracted the romancer by its picturesque and dramatic char- 
acter. In recent years a good deal of material has been unearthed in 
the British public records— lists of grievances, sundry accounts of the' 
troubles, letters, etc. — which not only throws light on the course of the 
rebellion itself but has made it possible to reach a better understand- 
ing of the causes which lay behind it. By use of this material Mrs. 
Stanard has been able to write a tolerably complete account of the 
whole stirring episode. It cannot be said that every gap has been 
filled out, neither is it altogether certain that the author's interpre- 
tations are always correct. The historical student may incline to ques- 
tion whether the romantic in the episode has not sometimes lifted the 
author's feet off the solid rock of historical criticism. Nathaniel Bacon 
is at all times a hero, and Governor Berkeley is almost everywhere 
Bacon's enemy. At one act of Bacon's Mrs. Stanard does exclaim : 
"Alas, for the age of chivalry!", but it is with a voice of genuine 
admiration for the general who was so " picturesque in his methods ". 
But Mrs. Stanard has aimed, while adhering to the documentary evi- 
dence in the case, to make the story interesting to the general reader; 
and she has succeeded admirably. At the same time she has brought 
into clearer light the causes and results of this famous uprising. There 
are no foot-notes to the work, but an appendix contains a list of the 
sources of information. 

Robert Lucas. By John C. Parish. [Iowa Biographical Series, 
edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Iowa City, the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1907, pp. xv, 356.) The career of Robert Lucas as a 
soldier in the War of 1812, as a politician and governor of Ohio, and 
as Iowa's first territorial governor (1838-1841) is here set out with all 
available detail for which the author evidently sought assiduously. 
Over one-half of this volume relates to Ohio: less than one-third refers 
to his brief official service in Iowa. Mr. Parish is clearly hard pressed 
to discover facts that distinguished Lucas as a speaker and state senator 
in the legislature of Ohio; and he confesses (p. 123) that his first term 
as governor was " uneventful " and his second was " largely the story 
of the Northern Boundary Dispute " with Michigan. In Iowa Lucas 
produced more sound and fury but little more in positive results. At 
the outset the usurpation of his office by the territorial secretary put 
him at loggerheads with his own political party. With an absolute veto 
in legislation he promptly interfered with insidious and open attempts 
to disregard the organic law. Precise in disposition he could not bend 
nor would he placate. Malignant opposition and defeat were his re- 
ward. Hence while Lucas's state papers were always worthy of his 
office his influence on affairs was chiefly negative, and the value of Mr. 
Parish's work lies in its illustrations of the beginnings of our states 
under tutelage. 
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In dealing with matters in controversy the author discriminates the 
essentials clearly and depends upon original sources mainly. His chap- 
ters on territorial expenditures, the executive veto, and the boundary 
dispute with Missouri are excellent; but the narrative is marred by 
magniloquence anent minutia and the notion that reiteration makes for 
impressiveness. Thus we are told (p. 17) of the marriage of Lucas 
and of his making " his home at the tavern " of the bride's father ; on 
page 22 we are again so informed; and the announcement is solemnly 
reiterated on page 24. He gives as much space to " Aunt Friendly 
Lucas' " meals, cakes, smiles, and horse " Nig " as to the two bills that 
seem to indicate that Lucas was active in the legislature of Ohio (pp. 
79-80). The journals, correspondence, and state papers of Lucas secure 
admiration of his character, sanity, self-control, and earnest patriotism ; 
but he has no place among the gods. If a volume like this is requisite 
for the meagre achievements of Robert Lucas one is curious as to the 
number of volumes the editor will consider necessary for Grimes, 
Harlan, Kirkwood, and Miller. P. I. Herriott. 

Canadian Archives: Documents relating to the Constitutional His- 
tory of Canada, 1759-1791, selected and edited with notes by Adam 
Shortt, Professor of Political Science, Queen's University, and Arthur 
G. Doughty, Dominion Archivist. (Ottawa, King's Printer, 1907, pp. 
xiv, 734.) The publication of this volume marks a new departure in 
the work of the Dominion Archives. Hitherto its volumes have con- 
sisted of official reports or of calendars, with only occasional printing 
of texts. The present book is the first of a projected series, each 
volume of which is intended to have unity of subject and to present in 
proper order all the essential documents for a given portion of Canadian 
history. It is needless to explain how great a service may be performed, 
for lawyers as well as historical students, by the issue of a series com- 
prising all the leading papers illustrating the constitutional development 
of Canada. In the present blue-book form or in some style more dig- 
nified and more suitable to that purpose, it should have a large future 
in Canadian historical education. The first volume contains only docu- 
ments relating to the central portion of Canada known at the time as 
the province of Quebec, from the English conquest to the passing of the 
Constitutional Act in 1791. It includes both primary documents such 
as capitulations, treaties, royal proclamations, statutes, commissions and 
instructions to governors, provincial laws and ordinances, and also 
closely related papers, such as reports and letters, which help to make 
clear the reasons for formal action or to show its practical results. 
Contemporary discussions in Parliament or public print are not in- 
cluded. Some 250 documents are given. Selection, arrangement (chron- 
ological in nearly all cases) and annotation, all are excellent. Special 
pains have been taken to present accurate texts, not hitherto obtainable 
even in case of some of the most important documents. 
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Guide to the Materials for American History in Cuban Archives. 
By Luis Marino Perez. (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1907, pp. 
x, 142.) The Cuban national archives are highly incomplete, by reason 
of extensive deportation of papers to Spain and by reason of the calami- 
ties which usually befall archives in tropical and revolutionary coun- 
tries. Indeed even since the conclusion of Mr. Perez's quest (which 
ended in December, 1905, not December, 1906, as by an unfortunate 
misprint is stated on p. iv), much additional damage was caused by the 
autumnal outbreak of the latter year. Nevertheless those archives, 
and the episcopal and other archives described in the book, contain much 
that is useful for American history. Mr. Perez's plan is first to give 
a general survey of the material, accompanied by a history of the 
archives and such sketch of administrative organization as is needful, 
and then to present lists of those papers found by him which seem to 
have the greatest value for history. He lists 551 such documents or 
groups of documents. They are classified as Documents on the Rela- 
tions between Cuba and the United States, of which the chief section 
is the correspondence of the captains-general, and Florida and Louisiana 
Papers, secular and ecclesiastical. Appendixes present lists prepared 
by the Trist Commission, 1830-1835, and lists of Cuban manuscript 
documents accessible in Washington. 

Bolivia y Peru. Notas Historicas y Bibliogrdficas, por G. Rene- 
Moreno. Segunda edicion aumentada. (Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
Barcelona, 1905, pp. x, 333.) — Bolivia y Perti. Mas Notas Historicas 
y Bibliogrdficas, por G. Rene-Moreno. (Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
Barcelona, 1905, pp. 311.) The author of these essays, for many years 
Director of the Biblioteca Nacional of Lima, has long been known to 
bibliographers as the author of four or five admirable works in the field 
of Bolivian and Peruvian bibliography. The present volumes of essays, 
interesting alike to the historian and the bibliographer, represent the 
best of historical scholarship and style in Spanish America. 

Notas Historicas, etc. (first edition, Santiago, 1901). The volume 
opens with an account of the curious chronicle of Fray Antonio de la 
Calancha, the Coronica Moralisada del Or den de San Augustin en el 
Peru, printed at Barcelona in 1638, and reissued in 1639 with an altered 
title-page. The work, in 922 folio pages of text, is a history of the 
Augustinian missions in Peru, Quito, New Granada, and Chile, from 
their beginnings in 1551 to the year 1633, with interesting details of the 
physical features and social conditions of those provinces. Seiior Rene- 
Moreno has admirably pointed out the merits and characteristics of this 
remarkable monument of early Spanish civilization and culture in 
America and opened the way to a first-hand study of it. Both issues of 
the work are exceedingly rare; but a copy of the 1639 edition is in the 
Library of Congress. The second essay, entitled " Union Americana ", 
deals with the various conceptions of American union which have been 
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entertained since the Congress of Panama, and especially with the rela- 
tions between Brazil and the Spanish-American countries. The third 
is devoted to a review of the life and writings of Mariano R. Terrazas, 
a prominent Bolivian journalist and politician (died 1878). The 
fourth, written in 1878, describes the journey from La Paz to the Pacific, 
and contains many interesting observations on the development of the 
means of communication in Bolivia. The last and most important deals 
with the history of the Audiencia de Charcas in Upper Peru (1559- 
1809), an institution which played an exceedingly important role 
throughout its existence, but which has not yet been adequately treated 
by the historian. 

Mas Notas Historicas, etc. The first essay of this volume is devoted 
to a review of the remarkable discourse prepared in the year 181 1 by 
one of the judges of the Audiencia de Charcas, Don Mariano Alejo 
Alvarez, entitled: Discurso sobre la Prefercncia que deben tener los 
Americanos en los Empleos de America. It was published at Lima, in 
1820, for the first time, having been interdicted in 181 1 before the author 
could read it. Apropos Sefior Rene-Moreno indulges in an interesting 
analysis of the deeper causes of the Spanish-American revolution. The 
rest of the volume contains various narratives and original documents 
under the title " Informaciones verbales sobre los sucesos de 1809 en 
Chuquisaca ", among which is some interesting information concerning 
the archbishop Moxo. Luis M. Perez. 

Three Phi Beta Kappa Addresses: a College Fetich, 1883; "Shall 
Cromwell Have a Statue? ", 1902, Some Modern College Tendencies, 
1006. By Charles Francis Adams. (Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 1907, pp. vi, 200.) Mr. Adams has been well 
advised to collect these addresses in permanent form. While they can 
hardly be said to make a book of history at the present time, they will 
certainly be regarded by the future historian of education in the nine- 
teenth century as an important part of his source-material. The present 
writer agrees too well with most of Mr. Adams's ideas to act as critic 
of them, but doubts the practicability of dividing Harvard, or any other 
long-established college, into distinct colleges. The private dormitory 
might very easily carry out the details of the suggestion which the 
author makes, if the owner were willing, and thus reproduce, as exactly 
as modern conditions allow, the master's hall in which the separate col- 
leges of the medieval university began. The address which makes this 
proposition, that of 1906, is followed by a " Supplementary Note " rein- 
forcing its arguments, and the book also includes two Harvard com- 
mencement speeches and an article from the Harvard Graduates' Maga- 
zine on the Tuition Fee. 



